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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men nel women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecie Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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WHY IS A CHURCH MOUSE? 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 

My wife and I strolled into the new Shadyside 
Presbyterian Church last Sunday and were quite 
a little interested in hearing the Rev. Dr. Hugh 
Thomson Kerr explain the symbolism of birds and 
animals in the architectural scheme. When Dr, 
Kerr spoke of a sculptured mouse, he said that he 
did not know its meaning even after a call at the 
Carnegie Library. How come? Why is there a 
mouse in that church? And why do we speak of 
a person's being as poor as a church mouse? 

—Anprew A. Hamitton 














In some of the pagan lands of the olden time, 
the mouse was considered a sacred animal, and 
among the Scandinavian and Teutonic les, 
mice were regarded as symbolic of the souls anal 
dead. The same idea was carried forward into 
Christian symbolism, and, according to ancient 
German belief, the souls of the dead spent the 
first night after they left the body with St. Ger 
trude, the second with St. Michael, and the third 
in their destined habitation. As the patroness of 
fleeting souls, St. Gertrude’s symbol is a mouse, 
In the German pagan system, the goddess Holda 
was the receiver of the souls or maidens and 
children, whom sometimes she transformed into 
white mice. The proverb, ‘‘As poor as a church 
mouse,’’ has nothing to do with the architectural 
symbol. The church mouse finds nothing to eat 
in a church, and the visitor who fails to find 
spiritual food is as poor as a church mouse. 




















WHERE ROME GOT ITS LANGUAGE 


Dear CarngGIE: 

In your review of ‘‘Augustus,’’ by John Buchan, 
you speak of Latin as being ‘‘the tongue of 
Latium.’" I have always considered that the | 
Latin language came to us from Rome. What and 
where was Latium? 








—Evetyn CLEVELAND 





Latium was anciently that part of Italy in which 
Rome was situated. There was a cult of the 
priesthood of Diana there, at a place called 
Aricia—a sort of early university, far back be- 
yond the Christian Era—and Latin was the name 
given to their language. The word Latin is de- 
rived from Latium, and when Rome had grown 
from a tribal settlement to the world’s greatest 
empire, in the golden age of Augustus, the rich 
volume of her literature—in history, biography, 
oratory, poetry, and the drama—was all com- 
posed in Latin, which afterwards became, in its 
modifications, the foundation of the languages of 
many other European countries. 









































A MAGAZINE INDEX 


An index to Volume XI of the Carngcie MaGa- 
zine—April, 1937, to March, 1938—may be had 
without charge by writing to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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SURVEY OF BRITISH PAINTING 


By ARNOLD PALMER 


[The author of this introduction to the exhibition of British painting that will be shown in our 
galleries until June 12 is the representative of the Carnegie Institute in England. Born in London in 
1886, he was educated at Winchester and Oxford, and served in the infantry during the War. He has 
held various literary and critical positions, first, on the editorial staff of the London Even~g Standard, 
then as literary editor of The Sphere, and later of Britannia and Eve. He is now chairman of the board 


of the London Mercury. 


Mr. Palmer has written five books: two volumes of short stories, two novels, 
and a collection of London sketches entitled ‘‘Straphangers.”’ 


We feel assured that this delightful 


discourse, written by a man who knows, will carry its charm to every reader of the Magazine. | 


Ir is customary 

to say, no doubt 

truly, that the 

British school of 

painting has never 

been more than a 

secondary or 

minor affair. Our 

pride in our two 

outstanding peri- 

ods: the second 

half of the eight- 

eenth century— 

when British portrait painters were the 
best in Europe and, adapting and do- 
mesticating the tradition of Van Dyck, 
produced a body of work whose in- 
fluence still reverberates round the 
world—and the era of Constable, who 
profoundly modified Delacroix, and 
Turner—who, like Constable, was one 
of the bases of French Impressionism— 
shows how painfully conscious we are 
of our limitations in pictorial art. But 
English pictures, if only at times reach- 
ing the first rank, are often delightful 
and almost always easy to understand. 
Further, there are only some five or six 
important masters, men with whose 
work it is absolutely necessary to be 
familiar. This should be a relief and an 
encouragement to visitors inspecting an 
exhibition of British artin aforeign land. 
Early in the eighteenth century, 
George I brought Handel to England, 
and the weight of his genius crushed 
out of existence the charming, if rather 
sparse, school of British composers, and 
dealt our native music a blow from 
which it has not even yet recovered. 


About two hundred years earlier, Henry 
VIII had brought Holbein to England, 
where the great German produced a 
large number of his most tremendous 
works. It might have been supposed 
that, like Handel, he had a crushing 
effect upon British art or that, unlike 
Handel, he acted as a stimulant. Actu- 
ally, he had no effect at all. Why? The 
answer is not merely interesting; it is 
the starting point of any brief account 
of British painting. 

Travelling northwards, the arrival of 
the Renaissance in England coincided 
with the Reformation—that is to say, 
with the appearance of Tyndale’s trans- 
lation of the Bible and with the King’s 
failure to persuade the Pope to divorce 
him from his first queen, Spanish Catha- 
rine. Thus it happened that, in Eng- 
land, the galvanizing force of the 
Renaissance was offset, as far as paint- 
ing is concerned, by the removal of its 
principal nurse and patron, the Church 
of Rome. England, it must be ad- 
mitted, had never been very rich even 
in ecclesiastical decorators. A certain 
amount of beautiful embroidery and 
carving exists, and is undoubtedly 
native work; and so are some of the pre- 
Renaissance altar pieces, reredoses, 
screens, and wooden and stone carvings, 
though others are probably the handi- 
work of craftsmen imported from the 
Continent. But now that the Church 
of Rome was outlawed and estranged 
at the very moment when it might have 
brought into existence in England, as 
elsewhere, a school of muralists, the 
native illuminators of missals hailed the 
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Renaissance by a 
minimum change 
in technique, the 
complement of 
the very limited 
change in their 
market. They be- 
came miniatur- 
ists. 

These miniatur- 
ists began during 
the second half 
of the sixteenth 
century and con- 
tinued, for some- 
thing like two 
nied years, to 
produce the most 
exquisite little 
portraits imagin- 
able, showing 
thus early where 
one of the two 
main streams was 
to flow. But not 
even the best and 
earliest of them— 
Nicholas Hilliard 
and Isaac Oliver— 
were quite con- 
temporary with . 
Holbein. Hol- 
bein had no influence on English paint- 
ers because there were no English paint- 
ers for him to influence. 

But when, about a hundred years 
later, Charles I brought Van Dyck to 
the English Court, the soil was in a very 
different condition. One or two for- 
eigners had already done a little to ex- 
ploit the market opened by Holbein; 
men like Hans Eworth, Daniel Mytens, 
and Paul Van Somer had painted oc- 
casional portraits of lords and ladies, 
and the islanders had had time to grow 
accustomed to the process and possi- 
bilities.of painting on canvas and had 
even produced a painter of their own, 
Sir Nathaniel Bacon. But more than 
that had happened, of course, to change 
the esthetic state of the country. 
Francis Bacon had written his essays, 
the Elizabethan poets and dramatists, 


JESUS IN THE LIKENESS OF AN ENGLISH KING 
Thirteenth-Century Manuscript 
Lent by the Art Institute of Chicago 


culminating jp 
Shakespeare, had 
come and gone, 
leaving a new 
England behind 
them. The Great 
Armada had been § 
defeated, and 
Britannia was 
rising into the 
place so long oc. 
cupied by wave 
ruling Spain. The 
accession of James 
I had united Scot- 
land and Eng. 
land, and to Tyn- 
dale’s Bible had 
been added a 
Prayer Book in 
English. Renais- 
sance and Refor- 
mation had both 
had time to 
work. The Court 
and country of 
Charles I were as 
different from 
Henry VIII's as 
Van Dyck from 
Holbein. 

Van Dyck set- 
tled in England in 1632, and his suc 
cess brought other Dutchmen like Lely 
and Kneller hurrying to the scene in 
more or less English disguises, almost 
before Van Dyck’s influence could make 
itself felt. Almost, but not quite, for 
one William Dobson, an _ extremely 
competent painter, was Van Dyck’ 
successor as court painter. Van Dyck 
himself, too, while radiating influence, 
was not unaffected by his new sur 
roundings, and some people have 
thought to detect the traces of even the 
English miniaturists in his later work. 

But while Kneller and Lely carried 
on the tradition imported from Hol 
land, we have to wait some time yet 
for the flowering of British art. Whea 
it came, so sudden, so wonderful, s0 
dazzling, and so obviously the sequel 
to long germination, the eighteenth 
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century was well advanced; and before 
that point was reached something else 
had happened, something highly im- 
portant and totally unexpected. The 
first great English painter had appeared, 
and he did not care a fig for any in- 
fluence or tradition. Dutch, Italian, or 
French, he despised the lot. He was, 
in fact, an opinionated, conceited, and 
offensive man, whose name was William 
Hogarth. He was born in London 
in 1697. 

The curious will find biographical de- 
tails under his name in any dictionary 
of artists, they will also note the 
liveliness of his invention, contrast his 
sensitive color with his insensitive de- 
sign, and generally discover enter- 
tainment in the pictures themselves. 
What I want to indicate here is that 
Hogarth, coming for no discoverable 
reason when he did, began that literary 
tradition which has been at once the 
characteristic and the weakness of 
English painting. Somebody was bound 
to start it, for we English are a literary 
race; and once started it was bound to 
continue, as it has through Patch and 
Zoffany, Wilkie, the Pre-Raphaelites, 
Frith, right down 
to Mr. Sickert, 
who still declares 
that every picture 
should tell a story. 
But whereas Mr. 
Sickert, like a good 
pupil of Degas, is 
merely expressing 
his preference for 
pictures which 
have a subject over 
rectangles of good 
painting in the 
void, Hogarth 
seems to insist that 
every picture 
should point, or 
pretend to point, 
amoral. In the 
course of time, and 
in the hands of a 
horde of mediocre 
descendants, his 


PORTRAIT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
By Hans Ewortu (Sixteenth Century) 
Lent by Wildenstein & Company, Inc. 


creed has produced some queer results: 
pictures, utterly ephemeral in them- 
selves, but enduring in their effect upon 
the taste of the British public. 

For all his scorn of foreigners, Ho- 
garth owed a debt to some Dutch 
painters, but Van Dyck is not one of 
them. Hogarth’s art is satirical and 
plebeian, Van Dyck’s dignified and 
aristocratic; Hogarth, compared with 
Van Dyck, is modern, and he is modern 
because, during the century separating 
the two men, the middle sae upper- 
middle classes in England had chal- 
lenged the supremacy of the aristocracy 
and the old social barriers were toppling. 

A German historian has cae that 
Hogarth is the first modern painter, 
ever, anywhere, at all. In Great Britain, 
after the Throne had withstood the 
Church, Parliament had opposed the 
Royal Prerogative, actually beheading 
one king and driving out another. 
Parliamentary government began in 
Great Britain, the middle classes first 
grew prosperous and powerful in Great 
Britain, and it is there, so runs the 
contention, that the beginnings of 
modern art are to be sought, and found, 
in Hogarth. The 
argument confuses, 
perhaps, the tech- 
nique, the subject, 
the political creed, 
and the date of the 
painter, but it is 
not on that ac- 
count entirely 
negligible. A new 
social order had 
arisen, and Ho- 
garth was its first, 
as well as its un- 
flattering, mirror. 

This new state 
of things included 
the rise of an 
emancipated and 
wealthy class, with 
interests in India, 
America, and else- 
where. The new 
English “‘gentle- 
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men,’’ making for themselves their com- 
fortable world, were untroubled on the 
one side by the responsibilities of a 
great name or by financial straits on the 
other. They were proud of themselves, 
of the social power accruing from their 
commercial power just as that had suc- 
ceeded their parliamentary victories; 
and their vanity was ripe for expression. 

The extraordinary way in which op- 
portunity manufactures genius has never 
been better illustrated than at this time. 
A succession of the best architects 
England hasever possessed—Inigo Jones, 
Wren, Vanbrugh, Robert and James 
Adam, Chambers—came forward at the 
waving of the wand and, with their 
pupils, filled the cities and countryside 
with lovely houses for these gentlemen 
to live in; and when the walls were 
erected, the most brilliant and numer- 
ous group of portrait painters ever 
crowded into a half-century in any 


country proceeded to cover them. Nor 
was that all; for while Allan Ramsay, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Rae- 
burn, Hoppner, and Lawrence—to name 
only the best of them—were painting 


the house-owners’ wives and families, 


CROSSING THE STREAM 


By Tuomas Garnsporouas, R. A. (1727-88) 


Lent by Eugene G. Grace 


Barlow, Wootton, Seymour, and Stubbs 
were doing as much for their horse 
and dogs. 

It would be a‘great mistake, and] 
hope I have not led anyone into makis 
it, to suppose that these patrons of the 
arts were newly-rich upstarts and noth. 
ing else. V oltaire, visiting England in 
1732, was struck by the liberality of the 
opinions he heard, and by the freedom 
with which they were uttered. The 
class distinctions of the time wer 
certainly being subject to some blurring: 
but though Society was becoming rather 
more mixed than before, it was also en 
joying one of those periods, found in al] 
countries, when men and women seem, 
both physically and mentally, to bk 
doubly active. Oratory and drama, as 
well as praene reached a high level; 
there was Handel's music to be heard; 
and the great portraitists worked for 
patrons who lived, with astonishing 
zest, lives of formidable fullness. 

If Hogarth is, chronologically, the 
first great English painter, Reynolds 
and Gainsborough are the second and 
third. The majority of modern critics 
rate Gainsborough the higher of the 
two, but Reynolds, 
if not the most im- 
portant British 
painter, is the most 
important figure in 
the history of 
British art. A man 
of real intellectual 
eminence, he ue 
profound study of 
the theory and prac- 
tice of his art and, 
though it is tempt 
ing to hook him on 
to Van Dyck, he 
must not be com 
sidered a descendant 
of any one master of 
any one country. 
His ‘‘Discourses, 
originally composed 
as lectures to stt- 
dents, are world 
famous, and he 
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wrote as well as he 
talked. When the 
Royal Academy was 
founded in 1768— 
largely as a result of 
the efforts of the 
American, Benjamin 
West, who succeeded 
Reynolds as presi- 
dent—he was its 
first, and indisputa- 
bly its best, presi- 
dent. Writing much, 
organizing much, 
entertaining lav- 
ishly, he still found 
time to paint fifty 
portraits a year. Be- 
fore that date, his 
output had been 
three times as great, 
and at his death he 
left behind him the 
prodigious total of 
four thousand works 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL FROM THE BISHOP'S GARDEN 
By Joun Constante, R. A. (1776-1837) 


. Itis of interest to 


note that in 1755, when Reynolds was 
thirty-two, Hogarth, then aged fifty- 
eight, was forced by lack of clients to 
abandon portrait painting. 
Gainsborough was another sort of 
man. Fond of country life and sketch- 
ing, of musical evenings with a few 
intimate friends, he did not move to 
London until he was nearly fifty, al- 
though Reynolds, who admired him 


greatly, had made h 


im some years pre- 


viously a foundation member of the 


Royal Academy. In 


his young days he 


painted a number of landscapes, and 
these, and his other early compositions, 
perhaps reveal his quality more truly 
than his later, more imposing, and more 
frequently reproduced portraits of ladies 
of fashion. To complete the contrast 
with his great contemporary, Gains- 
borough left some three hundred works 


behind him. 


Mention of Gainsborough’s land- 
scapes is a reminder that it is time to 
leave the portraits and to consider that 
other main branch of British painting 
already beginning to flourish alongside. 
Gainsborough was not quite the earli- 


Lent by Edward S. Harkness 


est English landscape painter; that posi- 
tion belongs to Richard Wilson. Like 
the purveyors of portraits to the no- 


bility and gentry, he too met a real 


demand. It was now customary for 
young men of family to complete their 
education by means of a tour through 
Europe, or at least through France and 
Italy, and some of them showed their 
good taste by bringing pictures back 
with them from their travels. There 
was especially a vogue for Claude Lor- 
raine; and Wilson, a very gifted artist, 
succeeded in acquiring a _ technique 
which pleasantly combined echoes of 
Claude with a native note of his own. 

After Wilson and Gainsborough, 
there is a little gap in the continuity of 
the landscape painters, though the 
sporting artists—there is room for a 
book, or at least an essay, on this 
theme—did their often charming best 
to act as guardians of the countryside. 
But then a small group of landscape 
painters, with “‘Old’’ Crome and Cot- 
man at their head, formed themselves 
into a school at Norwich, a little to the 
north of Gainsborough’s country; and 
slightly younger still, there were born, 
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ANNE, MARCHIONESS TOWNSHEND 
By Sir Josnua Reynotps, P. R. A. (1723-82) 
Lent by S. F. Aram, Inc. 


in the two years immediately preceding 
the loss of the American colonies, the 
two last great English masters, Turner 


and Constable. Other good artists, 
like Cox, Peter de Windt, and Boning- 
ton, followed them, but they must be 
passed over here because, though the 
fame of Turner is a little dimmed since 
Ruskin wrote, he and Constable, by 
their work and their influence, have 
earned the right to be set beside Corot 
and Claude as the greatest landscape 
painters of Europe. 

By the time they died, the nineteenth 
century was well advanced and the 
Victorian Era was beginning. It was 
not, as Constable foresaw, a happy era 
for British art. Shortly before his 
death, in 1837, Constable declared that, 
in another twenty years, painting would 
be a lost art in the land of his birth. 
Whether his prediction was fulfilled or 
not is still a matter for dispute; but a 
dozen years after he had laid down his 


brushes a very odd movement arose 
which galvanized the British public, if 
not British art, into curious reaction, 

In France, Turner led to the Impres- 
sionists. In England, he was followed 
by the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
(P.R.B.), a group of men—the violent 
and inspiring Rossetti, with Millais and 
Holman Hunt, were the principal foun 
ders—who utterly ignored the last three 
hundred and fifty years of painting and 
went back, or so they believed, not 
merely to the predecessors of Raphael 
but to Nature itself, which they ex- 
amined under a microscope and a spot- 
light. But if it is hard to reconcile their 
theory and their practice, it is easy to 
understand how their work—with its 
highly stressed literary associations, and 
with the moral uplift of Watts substi- 
tuted for the satire of Hogarth—was 
bound to be popular with the public 
when once the strangeness had worn off. 
The best painter in the group—and he 
had great technical ability—was Mil- 
lais, who became president of the Royal 
Academy, but he had not an interesting 
mind. Burne-Jones, who was not asso- 
ciated with the P.R.B. until its original 
members had broken asunder, was a far 


GOING DOWN TO THE SEA 
By Avucustus Joun, R. A. (1879- ) 
Lent by The Phillips Exeter Academy 
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more interesting and imaginative man, 
but not nearly so good a painter. Be- 
tween these two extremes the other 
members and disciples of the Brother- 
hood occupy varying positions. Their 
importance has now, like their influence, 
shrunk, but for nearly fifty years they 
colored, and pretty highly, too, the 
history of British painting. They pro- 
duced, especially on small canvases, 
some brilliant illustrations, but their 
effect was devastating; they left a hard- 
eyed public and a stranded art behind 
them. 

Long before they left off, there was 
nothing. There is no one to talk of 
between them and the men who are, or 
were recently, alive and familiar to the 
Pittsburgh public today. Into that 
abhorred vacuum, there rushed French 
influence, and in the works of most 
contemporary British painters you will 
see it struggling, or the marks of its 
struggle, with the native tradition. 

I am writing these lines in London, 
without seeing the pictures in the ex- 
hibition and before knowing, in every 
case, which they are. Having tried to 
indicate the chief men and movements 
to be looked for, though that meant 
leaving out all reference to that solitary 
visionary of the eighteenth century, 
William Blake, I now should like to 
hazard a guess at some of the things you 
surprisingly will not see. I think that 
you will not see, for reasons already 
advanced, any Holy Families; and I 
doubt if you see many, or any, Still 
Lifes. I do not know the official ex- 
planation of our avoidance of this type 
of picture, but I have always supposed 
it had something to do with our love 
of fresh air. Many of our great por- 
tfaitists even painted, or pretended to 
place their sitters, out of doors. Lastly, 
I doubt if you will find a nude. Except 
Etty who always, and the Reverend 
M. W. Peters who generally, painted 
unadorned female forms, no English 
painter depicted nudes until the end of 
the last century. Since both these 
artists were Royal Academicians a hun- 
dred years ago and more, their choice of 


subject was evidently no bar to recog- 
nition, and I am at a loss to account for 
their loneliness. 

In this short survey of British paint- 
ing, the blacks have been deepened, the 
whites lit, and the greys dispersed; and 
so there is scarcely a statement which 
is quite, quite true. History, once it is 
put on paper, never is quite, quite true. 
For those visitors to the exhibition who 
wish to pursue the study of British art, 
there are many good books available, 
but amongst those of handy size none 
better, as far as I know, than the late 
Roger Fry’s ‘Reflections on British 
Painting.’’ I have refrained from re- 


reading it, as I did not wish to find 
myself using his words. I have no doubt 
echoed, although not consciously, many 
of his opinions—at least, I hope I have. 


EXHIBITIONS 


B= spring the galleries of the Car- 
negie Institute hold a one-man 
show honoring a Pittsburgh artist. 
This year the artist is Virginia Cuth- 
bert, whose “‘Ziggie’s Barber Shop’’ 
won the First Honor and Prize Award in 
the 1938 Associated Artists of Pitts- 
burgh Exhibition. Miss Cuthbert’s 
pictures will be shown until June 12. 

On June 20 the exhibition of pictures 
by a selected group of Pittsburgh artists 
will be shown. This will be the last ex- 
hibition of the present season and will 
not close until July 31. 


THE THREE-LEGGED STOOL AGAIN 


In our day, Capital, Business Ability, and 
Manual Labor are the legs of a three-legged 
stool. . . . The three are equal partners of a 
grand whole. Humanity, the world over, is 
better than it has ever been, materially and 
morally, and I have the faith that it is destined to 
reach still higher and loftier planes than even 
the most sanguine have imagined. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adored by little statesmen and philosophers 
and divines. 

—Ratpxn Watpo EMerson 
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M*: Pitt O. Heastey has further en- 
riched the collections of the Car- 
negie Institute by adding a gift of over 
two hundred pieces of basketry to her 
former donations of prints, china, 
and glass. 

Ceremonial dance and wedding 
baskets, gambling boards, cooking and 
treasure baskets, bottle-necks, en 
ered pomos, witch baskets, and a rat- 
tling stick are but a few of the pieces 
in the variety of forms of this primitive 
and now either nonexistent or deca- 
dent textile art represented in the col- 
lection. The pieces range in size from 
baskets like a tiny pea or thimble, made 
under a microscope, to large cooking 
vessels almost two feet in height and 
shallow concave baskets and food plates 
fifteen to eighteen inches in diameter. 

In its technic, there are two distinct 
classes or types of basketry: hand 
woven, which is built on a warp and 
weft foundation; and coiled or sewed 
basketry, which is built on a founda- 
tion of rods, 
splints, or straws. 

he many tribes of 
American and 
Alaskan Indians 
and Eskimos, how- 
ever, who per- 
fected this ancient 
art had their own 
style variations of 
these classes. 

For the materials 
for their baskets the 
Indians have ran- 
sacked the three 
kingdoms of Na- 
ture—mineral, 
animal, and vege- 
tal. A great many 
of the paints or 
dyes with which 
the baskets are 
colored are drawn 
from the mineral 
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kingdom, and in the decoration of 


basketry, beautiful stones and shellg 
have been used. The undressed sking 
of the smaller mammals, notably the 
rabbit, are cut into strings and twisted 
into the weaving for decoration. Birdy” 
feathers made a most serviceable sup 
stance: the plume was used for various. 
decorative schemes, as may be seen if 
the gift collection, and the quill was 
used for hard work as well as for orna 
ment. The plumage of the mallard 
duck, meadow lark, woodpeckers of 
various species, the oriole, blue 
beak, quail, and other birds supplied the 
materials for a gamut of color, particu- 
larly of red, yellow, green, and black. 
Nearly all the parts of plants have been 
used by one tribe or another, the beauty 
of the coloring in all the types of 
ornamentation witnessing the dye prop- 
erties of the plants, and the smoothness 
of the baskets giving evidence of the 
uses of roots, grass, multicolored woods, 
leaves, and even fern and grass stems. 
For the designs 
for her baskets the 
Indian woman 
looks into her 
soul. Her patterns 
are not in the out- 
ward surroundings 
of her life, but in 
her memory and 
imagination, in the 
mountains, lakes, 
forests, and water 
courses she has 
seen, and in those 
tribal tales and 
myths that domi- 
nate the life of the 
group and the ac- 
tions of their every 
hour. The artisan 
is in almost every 
case anonymous, 
except in the cata 
logue of a collec- 
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tor, where the weaving may be traced 
to a family or tribal line. There is 
really but one outstanding personalized 
weaving known today, and that is the 
work of a certain Washoe Indian wom- 
an, who died in 1925. 

In the Western Hemisphere the basket- 
makers have been women almost ex- 
clusively and, if it is true that basketry 
is the primitive North American art and 
that in it the Indian women have left 
the best witness of what they could do 
in handwork and expression, Dat-So- 
La-Lee’s weaving stands among the 
loveliest examples of their ability. Her 
work was so minutely done, her de- 
signs—expressing the history, legends, 
religion, and traditions of her tribe— 
were so beautiful and so much her own, 
and the fineness of the pattern was so 
unique, that Dat-So-La-Lee—a weaver 
of dreams and memories—has gained 
lasting fame as a creative artist. She 
lived to be over ninety years of age, but 
the fact that she usually worked a year 
or more over one basket naturally 
limited her output, making her work 
more rare and valuable. One basket in 
Mrs. Heasley’s gift collection was ac- 
quired by a dealer in California after the 
old basket-maker had given it to her 
doctor in payment of a bill. The foun- 
dation is willow and the design has 


been made red from the redbud tree and 
black from the roots of the mountain 
brake. The story is told that Dat-So- 
La-Lee’s materials had to be aged a 
certain way before she would use them, 
and each one was tested for its thickness 
and smoothness by being drawn through 
a hole between her two front teeth. 
Not only the Washoe tribe, but the 
Pomos, the Tulares, the Apaches, the 
Navaho Indians, and many others were 
famous for their basketry, and are repre- 
sented in the gift. And strangely 
enough, the symbols that Dat-So-La- 
Lee helped to make famous are the sym- 
bols that anonymous basket-makers 
have been using in their crafts since 
ancient days. The symbolic tendencies 
of the North American Indians are very 
highly developed, and one of the most 
characteristic aspects is found in deco- 
rative art. The decorative elements of 
which their designs are composed are 
largely squares, circles, triangles, spirals, 
and zigzags, but their meanings show an 
endless variety, recording definite ideas 
and notions pertaining to tribal tra- 
ditions similar to the motives of orna- 
mentation in many primitive and an- 
cient cultures. The more important an 
object is in the social or religious life of 
a people, the more important also is 
the symbolic value of its decoration. 
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Thus we find that the witch baskets and 
ceremonial baskets may have symbolic 
designs telling a story. For instance, 
one Navaho ceremonial basket in the 
collection was used by an Indian 
doctor. The design shows—with little 
dots on crosses to indicate her homes— 
the various abiding places of the Spider 
Woman, who is responsible for peopling 
the world. The Navaho wedding basket 
is chased with a design characteristic 
of the tribe’s customs. An opening is 
left to let the evil spirits out from the 
lower world—tepresented in Navaho 
symbolism by black triangles which are 
mountains in that abode—and there are 
four brown rows representing the earth 
between the lower and the upper world. 
In the ceremony corn-meal mush is 
made by the bride’s family and poured 
into the basket up to the point where 
the symbols show that the crust of the 
earth joins the mountains of the upper 
world. Then the bride’s uncle drops 
pollen from larkspur across the mush in 
two directions to divide the mass into 
four parts, each representing a point of 
the compass. When all is ready the bride 
and groom seat themselves, with the 
basket between them, and beginning at 
the east or opening, the bride eats her 
mush in one 1 a the groom in the 
other, until their fingers touch and they 
are married. 

Among the most interesting types of 
basketry are the bottle-necks char- 
acteristic of the Tulare tribe. The excel- 
lent examples of their feather work 
should be compared with that of the 
Pomo Indians, a most interesting group 
with respect to the variety of technical 
processes they employed in their weav- 
ing. They not only understood many of 
the handcraft processes common among 
other tribes, but have introduced one 
or two types of manipulation peculiar 
to themselves. They, also, like the 
Tulare Indians, knew the full use of the 
feather for decorative purposes, and 
used it not merely for garnishing the 
design but to heighten the color of the 
basket. 

Mrs. Heasley’s collection contains 
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several unusual Pomo baskets that 
illustrate this particular use of the 
feathers, one of which is made on three 
rods of willow, in what has been called 
a shibu weave. The body of the basket 
is made of the black root of the four. 
year-old sedge, a quail pattern 
worked out in white sedge. It is deco 
rated with the red feathers of the wood- 
pecker and tufts from the valley quail, 
as well as with bits of wampum. Ip 
this type of the craft, each feather is 
shesial Giatie the prepared skin of the 
bird and neatly caught under a stitch, 
which is then drawn tight. The ted 
feathers from the woodpecker’s head 
are placed regularly but thinly onthe 
stitches of the upper half of the basket 
and the quail plumes scattered. The 
regularity and fineness of the weaving 
enhance the originality of the idea. 

There are many other lovely things 
with lovely names, such as the Yakutat 
basket from Alaska. Made of twined 
grasses and used by the shaman, or 
medicine man, when doctoring, this 
vessel is shaken over the sick, and the 
rattle in the cover will keep the evil 
spirits off. There are, also, the Cheti- 
macha basket, made by a tribe of that 
name in Louisiana; the miniature Hupa 
baby basket, woven of willow and deco- 
rated with the stem of the maidenhair 
fern and dyed with alder juice; and the 
Tule River gambling board and dice. 
The board has a foundation of grass 
stems, the broken rattlesnake and 
arrow-point design is in redbud and 
black ben root, and the dice are native 
walnuts filled with pitch and bits of 
shell for decoration. Much like some of 
our present-day forms of amusement, the 
olden game was played by placing the 
board flat and tossing the dice up in the 
hands. A total of twelve points con- 
stituted a game but the dice could not 
be counted unless either a three or a five 
was faced up. This, or a similar game, 
was probably known to every tribe. 

All these echoes of a far-off day com- 
mend us to an art now gone forever, 
lost in our inventive day of steam and 
steel. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 


s is the custom, the Shakespeare 
Birthday Club of Pittsburgh cele- 
brated April 23, the birthday of the 
famous playwright and poet, by meeting 
to crown his statue in Sans of the Car- 
negie Music Hall. Henry F. Boettcher, 
the new president of the club, and the 
head of the department of drama at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, paid 
tribute to the bard with these words: 


Lapizs AND GENTLEMEN: 

We gather here today as representa- 
tives of a club whose members are 
countless and to be found scattered all 
over the world. We are the Shakespeare 
Birthday Club. This club, the first of 
its kind in America, was founded in 
1916 by Colonel Church, who until this 
year was its president. Miss Rankin 
and the president formed the Executive 
Board. I am proud to say that recently 
by a unanimous vote of the Executive 


Board of the club I was elected its presi- 
dent. I am happy that this honor 
should come to a representative of the 
department of drama, where the plays 
of Shakespeare have been the founda- 
tion upon which our work has been 
built. I know I can’t discharge the 
duties of the office with the same dis- 
tinction that my predecessor did but I 
do pledge myself to a loving faithful- 
ness in observing them. 

Colonel Church said to me of the 
club, ‘It has no by-laws, dues, or min- 
utes. As to membership, anyone who 
thinks about Shakespeare, reads him, 
or sees him, is a member forever there- 
after.”’ 

So we come on this brilliant and 
laughing April day, Mr. Shakespeare, 
to celebrate your birthday. We rejoice 
that each year brings added proof that 
you are and always will be our foremost 
living playwright. It is only as a living 
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man that I can address you, for you 
read not only the heart and mind of 
your fellow Elizabethans, but you have 
read clearly as well our hearts and 
minds. On this, your 374th birthday, 
dear sir, we all wish you many, many 
happy returns. 

And now, Miss Jane Ferguson, a 
senior in the department of drama, 
will, in the character of one of your 
most appealing heroines, Desdemona, 
read an ode composed in honor of your 
birthday by Colonel Church. 


O Shakespeare! On this joyous natal day 

We come with garland crown to own thy sway 
Thou art not dead—thou canst not ever die. 
Thy mighty spirit, ranging earth and sky, 
And seeing Se eternal for its part, 
Attains its heaven in the human heart. 
Around the world we hear thy great voice roll— 
Thy song the fitful passions of the soul. 

The years fly past, the ages fall behind, 

Yet still is thine the empire of the mind. 

For like a god that would his race endower, 
Thou sittest there in majesty and power. 

Then come we here, the happy mission ours 
To hail thy name and gird thy brow with flowers. 
O Shakespeare! Give thy listening ear to me! 
My flowers—and my heart—I give to thee! 


DEAN TARBELL RESIGNS 


Aa Witson TarBett, Dean of 
Men at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and author of the excellent 
and lively history of the school, ‘“The 
Story of Carnegie Tech, 1900-1935,” is 
resigning July 1 from the faculty, after 


thirty years of active service. By action 
of the Trustees’ Committee, Mr. Tar- 
bell will then become Dean of Men, 
Emeritus. 

As an administrative officer of Car- 
negie Tech for three decades, Dean Tar- 
bell is known to practically every man 
who ever attended the institution. A 
graduate of Harvard University, he 
really came to Tech before it was known 
as the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and he had a large hand in fashioning 
the school as we have it today. In 
1908 Mr. Tarbell acceded to Dr. 
Hamerschlag’s request and came to Car- 
negie as Assistant Secretary. In his 
second year at Tech he was appointed 
Registrar, a position he filled for ten 
years until he was promoted to the 
deanship in 1919. Throughout his 
years st arsien he has given both his 
time and his ability to the building up 
of a great organization, serving on 
many of the important committees of 
the institution, such as those dealing 
with public occasions, freshman week, 
eligibility, historical records, student 


welfare and activities, scholarships, 
and athletics. He has taken an active 
interest in having students work out 
their own government, and the day and 
evening student councils as they now 
function are largely the result of his 
inspiration. 

Dean Tarbell has two hobbies, Car- 
negie Tech and Cape Cod, both of 
which he has put between book covers. 
His “‘Cape Cod, Ahoy!’ is now in its 
seventh edition, and his “‘Story of Car- 
negie Tech,”’ the first history of the 
college, which was published last fall, 
has won wide acclaim among alumni 
and friends of the institution. 

Although he will leave his office on 
the campus, Dean Tarbell does not plan 
to sever all connections with the insti- 
tution he has served so long. Next year 
he expects to renew friendships with 
many of his former students by visiting 
the various Carnegie alumni groups 
throughout the country. On_ these 
visits he will give an illustrated lecture 
entitled “Old and New Days at Car- 
negie.”’ 

Until a new Dean is appointed Dr. 


Beryl E. Warden of the department of 


economics, will, beginning September 
1, 1938, assume some of the duties nor- 
mally carried by the Dean of Men and 
also act as adviser to men students. 
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PYMATUNING MUSKRATS 


By Remnuoip L. Fricke 
Preparator in the Section of Public Education, Carnegie Museum 


ANOTHER inter- 
esting picture of 
the family life of 
one of our most 
common mam- 
mals is on view 
in the new ex- 
hibit of Pyma- 
tuning muskrats 
that has been 
opened to the 
public in the 
Children’s Mu- 
seum this spring. This recently mounted 
group is in keeping with the plan of 
exhibiting family groups of animals 
indigenous to this locality in cases so 
designed that even the very small visi- 
tors to the Institute will be able to see 
these displays. 

The exhibit, in which I have en- 
deavored to reproduce a typical picture 
of what may be observed in any large 
marsh during mid-May, shows a conical 
muskrat house, made of mud and dried 
marsh plants, with one side torn away, 
exposing one of the under-water en- 
trances that lead to the nest. A large 
male muskrat is in the water inspectin 
the damage done to his leaueahonad 
house, and the female and the five 
young ones are grouped in and around 
their despoiled home. 

Fresh green spears of new growth are 
pushing through the swamp ooze, and 
on one of the dried cat-tail stems a 
dragon fly is resting between the forays 
in which, while in full flight, it deftly 
picks its insect prey out of the air. 

The background, an excellent por- 
trayal by Ottmar von Fuehrer of an 
overcast day, gives this group a real 
marsh atmosphere. It was painted from 
sketches made at Pymatuning Lake, 
that region in Crawford County, Penn- 
sylvania, from which the muskrat speci- 


mens and accessories in the case came. 

The muskrat receives its name from 
the pervasive musky odor exuded from 
certain small glands characteristic of 
this species of rodent. A strongly built 
rat with short legs and partially webbed 
hind feet, its long tail is laterally com- 
pressed, scaled, and sparsely haired. Its 
average weight is a little over two 
sana but one specimen recently found 
in this locality—an exceptionally large 
male—weighed five and a quarter 
pounds. During the mating season the 
males are very pugnacious and many 
of them carry deep scars made by a 
rival’s long incisor teeth. Next to man 
their most dangerous enemies are the 
mink, otter, fox, large hawk, and owl, 
but when cornered, they will stand 
their ground and sometimes attack 
even humans. 

The pelage, or coat, consists of two 
types of hair: a close, water-proof 
underfur and the longer, glistening 
guard hairs, varying in color om dark 
brown on the back to chestnut on the 
sides and to tawny or silvery shades 
underneath. Mainly a_ vegetarian— 
living chiefly on aquatic plants but 
occasionally adding mussels, crayfish, 
amphibians, and other animal food to 
its diet—these water rodents are found 
in North America, from Mexico north 
to the barren grounds, wherever con- 
ditions are suitable for their existence. 
In marshy areas the house shown in the 
exhibit is typical, but along lake shores 
and stream banks underground dens are 
built with burrows leading into the 
water. 

The muskrat was introduced into 
Central Europe in 1906 but on account 
of its tunnelling habit proved a nuisance 
by causing a great deal of damage to 
dike banks and dams. The folly of in- 
troducing alien species into strange 
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habitats, such as two examples of like 
experiments in our own country—the 


English sparrow and the European star- 
ling—appears again in the case of the 
muskrat. 

This animal is rightfully considered 
the most valuable fur-bearer in America, 
not, however, in regard to the value of 


a single pelt, but in the aggregate 
amount of skins taken each year. Ap- 
proximately ten million muskrats are 
killed for their fur annually, and their 
ability to multiply so rapidly is alone 
responsible for their survival, as there 
may be from three to five litters of 
young yearly, varying from three to 
thirteen in number. 

Last year the average price of a musk- 
rat pelt was one dollar and seventy 
cents; this season the average price is 
somewhat lower, but one fur-dealer in 
Crawford County reported handling 
thirty thousand muskrat skins during 
the season of 1937. 

Due to the protection given all wild 
life in the game refuge at Pymatuning, 
an overpopulation resulted among the 
muskrats residing there. Their fond- 


ness for the various aquatic plants that 
the refuge keeper, Burt Oudette, is 
trying to Bese: to attract migrant 
waterfowl, made control methods im- 
perative. After three weeks of trap- 
ping, Mr. Oudette had caught seven 
hundred of them, and there is no doubt 
in my mind that double that amount 
could be taken safely in this area each 
year without depleting the stock. 
Muskrat flesh is often sold for food 
under the name ‘“‘marsh rabbit’ or 
under the Indian name ‘‘musquash.” 
It has a fine flavor somewhat resembling 
that of the wild duck, and during a re- 
cent trip to the far North the dark meat 
made a delightful change in our north- 
ern diet of beans, bannock, and bacon. 
It is the hope of all naturalists that 
this prolific water rodent may retain its 
popularity, so that it will continue to 
be the source of ready cash to thousands 
of rural lads who sleepily pull on their 
boots by lamplight in the gray dawn of a 
winter's day to visit their line of traps 
along some icy stream or misty marsh, 
and still have time to do the farm 
chores before trudging off to school. 
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E suggestion, frequently made in 
this column, that, in the making 
of wills, no better distribution of sur- 
plus wealth can be made than to devote 
it to the development of the Carnegie 
Institute or the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, has received many recent 
evidences of appreciation from our loyal 
readers. Both men and women have 
found an easy access into the Garden of 
Gold to discuss this question with the 
Gardener; and it would warm the heart 
of a miser if he could overhear some of 
the comments by prospective _— on 
this subject. They seem to dramatize 
themselves into little plays, thus: 

[Enter a lady. A few words about the 
weather, the depression, President 
Roosevelt. Then this dialogue:] 

Lady: (smiling) Age is creeping on— 

Gardener: Never! 

Lady: And my will. 

Gardener: Yes. 

Lady: I want to do something here. 
Mr. Carnegie has been so wonderful to 
Pittsburgh. 

Gardener: There is the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, where if you 
give $10,000 it grows in this Garden of 
Gold to $30,000. 

Lady: That’s wonderful, too. But I 
see this Carnegie Institute full of happy 
people—children, grown-ups, and all. 
It’s just as though they owned it. And 
the walls and the cases seem to speak to 
them without teachers. I think I would 
like to make my gift to your Institute. 

[Thanks and appreciation by the 
Gardener. Exit Lady.] 

{Enter a Man. | 

Man: (Omits weather and depression. 
Opening remarks devoted to President 
Roosevelt. Then—) I’ve watched the 
growth of these institutions for a good 
while, and I want to do something to 
promote this work. 

Gardener: (Delivers a soliloquy. Sud- 
denly realizes that he is talking like a 


salesman.) We have the Institute. (He 
then quotes what the Lady said.) 

Man: No! I admit all that. I come 
here myself—with my family—to this 
Institute. But this Carnegie Institute 
of Technology—I hear of it all over the 
world—not it, either, so much as its 
work, its students, and what they are 
doing. This world must be built, for 
peace or war, by the men you are turn- 
ing out here every year. Their scientific 
methods are destroying ignorance just 
as a modern army would destroy a 
barbaric tribe. 

Gardener: That’s pretty nice. 

Man: What I want to know is how 
long I can live and leave you something 
under your two-for-one arrangement— 
this $4,000,000—$8,000,000 thing? 

Gardener: (Quoting phrase he read 
long ago) O king, live forever! (They 
both laugh.) We don’t want your 
money on that basis if it comes in your 
will. We gladly forget the $8,000,000 
part of the scheme, if you will only go 
on living for a hundred years. 

Man: Well—that’s nice. (Laughs) 
Maybe I'll continue to live on—and 
give you the money, too. Who knows? 
Goodbye. [Exit] 

That makes only two cases where 
wills are concerned. But it is known 
that there are quite a few others; and 
the subject is recalled now in order that 
it may take root in other benevolent 
minds. If that should ensue, the Gar- 
dener will always be prepared to discuss 
the matter with his friends. 

R. E. Withers has presented to the 
$4,000,000—$8,000,000 endowment fund 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
fifty shares of common stock of Alumin- 
ium Limited. For bookkeeping pur- 
poses this gift has been set down, on the 
present low prices, as worth $4,050, 
and on the two-for-one basis will repre- 
sent $12,150. See what a real Garden of 
Gold it is! 
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Then for the Carnegie Insticute there 
comes from the Childs Frick Corpora- 
tion a generous gift of $1,500 for work 
in the great field of the dinosaurs. 

Thus, we are never forgotten. The 
widow's cruse was not more regular in 
supplying oil in her humble household 
than are our friends who keep the Insti- 
tute and Carnegie Tech forging ahead 
on their mission of service. 

With each issue of the Magazine for 
the past eleven years contributions have 
grown, so that now, when we add the 


*“‘Naw,”’ he said, 
‘“This’s the speech 
I wus bor-r-rn 
with, and I’m 
gonna stick to it. 
It wouldn’ be me 
if I talked dif- 
feren’.’’ Speech 
teachers—of 
which lam one— 
spend half their 
lives breaking 
down the “‘speech- 
I-was-born-with’’ idea, and the other 
half, building in and through the actor, 
the speaker, the announcer for radio, 
the business man, or anyone else who 
has something to say, a new instrument 
of power and effectiveness! The Mid- 
Westerner who told me he was “‘gonna 
stick’’ disproved his own argument. 
He did not realize that when he was 
born, speech was just a buzz in a pink 
ear, and that it was not the speech he 
was born with, because he was not born 
with any form of speech, but the speech 
where he was born, and of those among 
whom he first saw the spoken light of 
day! 

Sticking to one’s infantile speech is 
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$4,050 for Carnegie Tech and the $1,509 
for the Institute to the sums already 
acknowledged in our total of cash gifts 
we have the following amounts: the 
Carnegie Institute, $1,237,255.99; the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
$1,491,467.59; and for the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, $21,822.50, mak- 
ing a grand total of contributions of 
$2,750,546.08. We are creeping on to- 
ward that $3,000,000 that we have 
hopefully set for this year. It should 
not be difficult to reach that goal. 







like cherishing a rattle given to you 
when a baby because you are afraid no 
one will recognize you without it! 
How? Because that is exactly how you 
got your speech. It was given to you 
as a child, unconsciously, it is true, but 
forced on you nevertheless, because 
what went in through the ear came out 
through the mouth. Now will it make 
you any less the person you are if you 
exercise some choice in the matter? On 
the contrary, the cultivation of your 
greatest instrument of communication 
with your fellow men will disclose a 
more forceful and respected you than 
you would have considered possible. 
To an American, an Englishman has 
an English accent, and vice versa. To 
a Westerner, a Southerner has a south- 
ern accent, and vice versa. But listen 
to a good radio announcer—no accents 
for him. He has to speak effectively to 
the world to sell himself and his prod- 
uct. Now in order that a local accent 
does not stand between the Westerner, 
the Easterner, the Southerner, or the 
Englishman and what he has to say, 
he chooses a speech which combines the 
best qualities of all, supported by the 
finest vocal quality he can attain. 
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This problem of power through 
speech makes itself felt among all of us, 
but naturally it is most important to the 
actor. Communication is his art. 
Through the mediums of voice and 
body, obeying the command of his in- 
telligence an emotions, he reaches out 
across the footlights to touch the under- 
standing of his listeners. Compared to 
the body, the voice that carries speech 
is more direct, more definite, and more 
clear; consequently it is the actor's 
most amazing weapon. The actor car- 
ries within himself the materials with 
which he builds character. To reach 
the understanding of the audience, he 
projects his vision of that character 
through his voice and speech. And yet, 
strangely enough, the well-spoken word 
is not sufficient. It must reveal at com- 
mand those varying inner feelings and 
intentions, and must carry within it- 
self those subtle shades of meaning that 
go beyond the fact. And nothing but 
the voice, laden with its revelations, 
can achieve the same effect. 

A modern writer on the theory of 
acting has said, ‘‘No matter how much 
you know about the art of acting, you 
must depend most of all upon voice to 
express it to others.’’ The actor's for- 
tune, we would say, is inextricably 
bound up in his voice and speech. His 
command of these instruments is in- 
dispensable to the really great artist of 
the theater. He must consider that to 
deserve the name of artist, he must 
follow the suggestion of Richard Mans- 
field: ‘‘As a painter struggles to make 
his brushes reveal Nature’s colors in 
their true relationship, the actor must 
strive to use his words to reveal each 
subtle color of thought and feeling.’ 
Of course, the best means of coloring 
the voice comes through a thorough 
realization of the full significance of the 
words. It is true that, as the actor 
develops power to intensify his imagina- 
tive grasp, he goes far toward develop- 
ing richness and tonal colorings of the 
voice, but there are times when intel- 
lectual and emotional concentration are 
not sufficient because wrong habits of 


usage have made the voice completely 
ineffectual in becoming the mirror of 
his thoughts and feelings. Then, too, 
the emotion is only the conditioner, but 
it must be controlled emotion without 
complete saturation. Or, as has been 
said, the actor must ‘“‘be soaked up in 
his subject, but not washed out by it.”’ 

Mark Twain, for once in his life, was 
not being funny when he said, ‘Lord, 
what an organ is human speech, when 
played on by a master.’’ Now when 
Mark Twain speaks of a ‘‘master’’ he 
implies one who has cultivated in him- 
self that power. Yet the humorist 
would have been the first to deny that 
beautiful speech was a desired end in 
itself. As far as the actor is concerned, 
can it be right for an audience to take 
pleasure in a good speaking voice? The 
answer is one of relative values. Speech, 
above all, is a means of communication. 
When its beauty adds to its effectiveness 
in that way, or at least does not de- 
tract, it serves its true purpose. The 
beauty of speech, however, should be 
an unconscious pleasure, so that the 
listener is free or inspired to consider 
and enjoy the thoughts and emotions 
presented. In other words, the actor 
should not be a slave to his voice, but 
rather, his voice should and must be a 
slave to him. 

How can the actor place his voice in 
bondage to his desires? First of all, he 
must acquire a technique, or in other 
words a complete conscious control of 
his instrument. He starts out by making 
himself audible, proceeds to rid him- 
self of all geographical, racial, and 
social habits of speech, and then ac- 
quires a amaigce conscious com- 
mand—of the best accepted English so 
that he may be readily understood. He 
learns that the way he says a thing 
must be expressive of the character it- 
self. If the role demands refined speech, 
he has sufficient skill already to give 
that impression. If his character speaks 
in a dialect, he must create the illusion 
by changes in the sounds and melody 
of the words. And through all this he 
watches carefully his first rule of audi- 
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bility. If the dialect interferes with the 
understanding, he modifies it. All this 
skill is called technique. An actor who 
uses only one form of speech, especially 
if it is a debased form, is capable of 
playing only one part—himself. Al- 
though a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
played with a southern drawl, or Ham- 
let, with a ‘“‘down-east’’ twang, would 
obviously be ludicrous. The result is 
even more ridiculous when a group of 
actors of varied accents is assembled in 
a play. Last year when reviewing the 
play, “The Daughters of Atreus,”’ 
Brooks Atkinson wrote, in this respect: 
‘‘When you combine Maria Ouspens- 
kaya’s naturalism and accent with Miss 
Mendelssohn’s German heroics and 
accent, and then mix the two of them 
up with a company of ill-assorted 
Americans trying to be ancient Greeks, 
you turn the House of Atreus into In- 
ternational House, if not a production 
in a foreign language.” 

Now what are the mechanics of this 
whole process? How does the actor go 
about mending his speech lest it mar his 
fortune? First, he attacks the vocal 
problem of being heard clearly and well. 
When such a Eoaatien actress as Lynn 
Fontanne says, “The first essential of 
acting technique is voice control—know- 
ing how to pitch and throw your voice 
so as to fill the theater,’’ the young 
actor does not need to be convinced that 
he must study the technique of being 
heard with the maximum amount of 
resonance with the minimum effort. He 
weeds out the bad habits acquired by 
improper use of the organs of respira- 
tion and works to establish adequate 
and rhythmical controlled breathing 
that insures proper phonation, the free 
and involuntary action of the vocal 
chords. When he has control of these 
two aspects of his ‘problem the actor 
has attained free initiation of tone 


through a relaxed throat and jaw. Now 
he begins to learn the most advantage- 
ous amplification of this tone through 
the proper and effective use of the res- 
onating chambers. 


Master then of his 
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voice production, he sets out to acquire 
the musical sounds of speech, the fifteen 
vowel sounds and nine diphthongs that 
give the tonal quality and expressive- 
ness to the voice, and he learns to utter 
the twenty-four consonants with exact- 
ness and without mutilation or sub- 
stitution even when weakened in unim- 
portant syllables. With this command 
of articulation reached through the 
proper use of lips, tongue, lower jaw, 
and soft palate, along with the im- 
movable organs of speech, he reaches 
out for other skills—those of acquiring 
desirable vocal changes through variety 
in pitch, intensity, duration, quality, 
emphasis, phrasing, and correct pro- 
nunciation. Finally he adds the emo- 
tional and personal physical quality and 
meaning he desires as a person and as 
an actor. In a word, by now our actor 
has acquired a clear, resonant, well- 
placed, and expressive voice with a 
variety of pitch and a pleasing timbre. 
All this technique by the sweat of his 
brow! And yet, as someone has said, 
“All technique is like armor. It is a 
protection to the strong, a hindrance 
to the weak.’’ For no matter how 
well you may teach a parrot to speak, 
he will say no more than he is him- 
self. 

‘But it all sounds so biological,”’ a 
young lady once told me. And it is 
true. But not any more so than the 
training that the graceful Fred Astaire 
had to go through to attain the ex- 
pressiveness of his dancing. It took 
very little energy on his part for him to 
learn to walk, just as we can speak from 
youth on without the expenditure of 
much effort, but to make his footwork 
an art, Mr. Astaire worked just as 
mechanically as every actor must with 
his voice and speech. But do not mis- 
understand. This attainment of a 
technique is only a means to an end, and 
that end is complete sensitivity of the 
voice and speech instruments to every 
thought and emotion, because freedom, 
as in any art, can never be achieved until 
the technique is sound enough to be 
come unconscious. 


Cra‘ 
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WHITHER AMERICAN SCULPTURE? 


tis a long story—the story of Ameri- 
I can sculpture—from Patience Wright 
and William Rush, through Greenough, 
Crawford, Hiram Powers, Clark Mills, 
and Ward, to Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
and then down to Manship, Davidson, 
and Archipenko. It is a story that has 
many ramifications, and it is difficult 
to find a thread that 
will lead through its 
labyrinthian mazes. 
Certainly, no interpre- 
tation should be at- 
tempted that does not 
treat of the changing 
mentality of the coun- 
try as its social and eco- 
nomic structure evolves. 
The development curve 
in sculpture, as in all 
fields of human en- 
deavor, has not always 
been upward. And 
then, there were times 
when even the pres- 
ence of a great sculp- 
tor did not send the 
curve up very high, for 
the year 1881, which 
saw the dedication of 
the Saint-Gaudens 
‘Admiral Farragut’ 
in New York, saw, also, 
the unveiling of a Far- 
tagut by Vinnie Ream in Washington. 

It is a commonplace to point out that 
American art is iceesive. Its sources 
and inspiration are foreign to our land. 
That was necessarily so in the past, but 
it does not follow for the future. This 
is, comparatively speaking, a new 
country. We are, as President Roose- 
velt pointed out recently to the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, ‘‘im- 
migrants and revolutionists.’’ Sibilla 
Skidelsky, the Art Editor of the Wash- 
ington Post, recently made a very perti- 
nent and wise comment when she wrote: 

“It is strange that the finest works 


PORTRAIT OF ANDRE DERAIN 
By Jo Davipson 


seen in America are neither foreign im- 
portations nor paintings of American- 
born artists, but almost always pro- 
ductions of American citizens of Euro- 
pean birth. For most of those who come 
here after personal or political turmoils, 
America is artistically the opportunity 
of self-expansion, the chance to grow as 
artists together with 
the civilization still 
growing, to model 
with virgin clay.”’ 
Our painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects 
copied or imitated 
European styles. In the 
early days of the Re- 
public we turned from 
colonial architecture, 
which had its source in 
England, to the Greek 
a, which, strange 
as it may seem, came 
to us by way of France. 
The sculpture of the 
period is exemplified 
in Greenough’s colos- 
sal marble ‘‘Washing- 
ton as the Olympian 
Zeus’’ and Hiram 
Powers’ ‘‘Greek Slave.”’ 
These figures had no 
relation to American 
life. They were arti- 
ficial, sentimental, and lacked that 
elusive quality which John La Farge de- 
fined as “‘living form which the live 
spirit wraps around itself.’’ At each 
period in the history of American 
sculpture there is a marked European 
influence. As Suzanne La Follette 
writes in ‘Art in America’’: ‘‘But the 
conditions of American life and the 
peculiar demands of the art of sculpture 
required that American sculptors, if 
they wished to master the technique of 
their art, should go abroad for study.”’ 
Now it was Canova who was imitated 
and, later, Thorwaldsen. So the story 
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ST. MARTIN 
By Sipngy WauGu 


has run, but there are new chapters 
being written here and now. 

The present tendencies in sculpture 
can be traced in the Exhibition of 
American Sculpture which opened at 
the Carnegie Institute on May 5 and 
will continue through June 19. It is 
the first general exhibition of Ameri- 
can sculpture that the Institute has pre- 
sented in a period of ten years, and in it 
thirty-seven sculptors are represented by 
a total of one hundred and three works. 
The exhibition is diverse as to types, 
for you will find all the current forms 
from the work of Carl Paul Jennewein, 
James Earle Fraser, Paul Manship, and 
Mahonri Young, to William Zorach, 
Chaim Gross, Alexander Archipenko, 
and José de Creeft. There is also a 
diversity as to medium. ; 
Whereas Arthur Lee is 
represented by bronzes, 
José de Creeft works in 
granite, and Gladys 
Edgerly Bates in ma- 
hogany. Then, again, 
there is a diversity of sub- 
ject, for Heinz Warneke, 
Anna Hyatt Huntington, 
Herbert Haseltine, Laura 
Fraser, and Gertrude 
Lathrop model animals; 
Rosin, Barnard, Jo David- 
son, and Nadelman are 
interested in heads; Leo 
Friedlander and Henry 
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Kreis in groups; Richmond Barthé and of 
Malvina Hoffman in ethnological sub. was 
jects; Hunt Diederich in equestrian pla 
figures; and John B. Flannagan in pure § out 
form, as in his ‘Group for Skyscraper § of 
Court.’’ There is a variety of influences per: 
among these sculptors. Before one work wit 
we recall the American Academy of ent 
Rome; here, Rodin, and, at another a | 
point, Bourdelle, Maillol, Munier, or scu 
Mestrovic. And yet there are signs and the 
indications of sculptors who are indi- J} dat 
vidual, original, mature, and native. Th 

More important than the influences thr 
and schools are the ideas or tendencies tut 
that impel these sculptors and give di- § sel 
rection to their work. These tendencies be 
are the same in all the arts. They are an 
romanticism, classicism, and realism. pre 
William Allen Neilson has defined them to 
in a very simple manner: ‘Romanticism § fu: 
is the tendency characterized by the § At 
predominance of imagination over rea- fin 
son and the sense of fact; classicism is in 
the tendency characterized by the pre- § de 


dominance of reason over the imagina- 
tion and the sense of fact; realism is the 
tendency characterized by the pre 
dominance of ‘the sense of fact over 
imagination and reason.’’ Certainly, 
there have been periods in the history 







THE KNOCK DOWN 
By Manonri M. YounG 
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of American sculpture when classicism 
was predominant, and even today it 
plays no little part in the work of our 
outstanding sculptors. The ascendency 
of romanticism gave us our lowest 
period. Sculpture has to do primarily 
with form, and romanticism is depend- 
ent, in a large measure, on atmosphere, 
a dificult feature to introduce into 
sculpture. It must be said at once that 
these tendencies overlap, and there is 
danger in making drawn distinctions. 
The tendency which has persisted all 
through the history of American sculp- 
ture, and the one which is making it- 
self felt today, is realism. This is to 
be expected in an age which is scientific 
and mechanical, and demands in art the 
predominance of the element of truth 
to fact. This realism is not to be con- 
fused with naturalism, for among 


American sculptors there has been an 
increased emphasis on structure, which, 
in some instances, leads into abstract 
design. 

The tendency of American sculptors 
to revert to realism may be illustrated 
in a story that has just come to light 


about Frank Duveneck. He was pri- 
marily a painter, but what was held by 
many to be his single work in sculpture, 
his memorial to his wife, Elizabeth 
Boott Duveneck, in the Allori Ceme- 
tery outside Florence, Italy, gave him 
an important place among American 
sculptors. This was done under the in- 
fluence of romanticism. Recently there 
has been discovered at the Fogg Mu- 
seum, Harvard, the bust which Duve- 
neck made of Charles W. Eliot in 1905. 
Richard B. Freeman, in the Bulletin of 
the Cincinnati Art Museum for April, 
1938, in describing this bust, writes: 

_“No brutal realist, yet, at the same 
time, a reporter of what he saw, Duve- 
neck neglected nothing of the physical 
appearance of the man. The nevus that 
marred the right side of the president's 
face is acknowledged but softened. It 
is possible that this bit of realism was 
unbearable to the man who, as a boy, 
had been hooted off the Common in 
Boston by ruthless children, and it may 


account for the bust’s being wrapped 
up and placed in storage soon after it 
was finished.’ 

Here we have a sculptor, who was 
essentially a romanticist, in the face of 
an important commission becoming a 
realist, and this quality has given vital- 
ity to his work. 

As we go through this exhibition, we 


SPANISH CAVALIER 
By Hunt Diepericu 


become more and more aware that 
American sculptors are showing ‘‘an 
instinctive feeling for the significant 
relations of line, plane, and mass, which 
is the essence of good sculpture.’’ There 
is still a school that draws on the art 
of other periods and other people, but 
that is the privilege of our sculptors. 
These artists know their materials. 
They have long since left off the frills 
that were once considered an important 
part of sculpture and are concerned more 
and more with the harmonious rela- 
tions of masses and lines and the ex- 
pressive simplification of form. There 
is strength, originality, and vitality in 
much of this sculpture. There remains 
the problem of integrating sculpture 
into the life of America so that it does 
not come to be mere ornamentation or 
something extraneous, but part of the 
woof and warp of American life. 
J. O'C. Jr. 
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Reviewing ]. B. Priestley’s ‘‘Time and the Conways” 


By HaroLp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Wuen J. B. Priest- 
ley’s ‘“Time and 
the Conways’”’ 
was produced in 
New York at the 
beginning of this 
year, it received 
a very lukewarm 
welcome from the 
critics, and the 
public, in spite of 
a distinguished 
Cast, insisted on 
remaining away. And yet the play had 
had a six months’ run in London, and 
was hailed by a large portion of the 
English press as Mr. Priestley’s best 
work in the dramatic field. 

It can hardly have been Mr. Priest- 
ley’s treatment of time that worried the 
New York critics. Mr. Kaufmann, in 
‘‘Merrily We Roll Along,’’ had tried a 
similar experiment by reversing the 
natural order of events, and tracing the 
career of a disillusioned author back 
from his present to his school days. 
Everybody by now is thoroughly used 
to the “‘throwback’’ as a dramatic de- 
vice. One would not think that Mr. 
Priestley’s ‘‘throw-forward’’ would 
have been disturbing. 

In Act I, which takes place in 1919, 
just after the War, we see the Conways 
celebrating the twenty-first birthday of 
the second daughter, Kay. They are a 
prosperous, happy, middle-class, British 
family, living in one of those rather 
dreary English provincial towns which 
Mr. Priestley knows so well and de- 
scribes so vividly in his novels. The 
family consists of the young looking 
and still attractive mother; her two 
sons: the quiet Alan and the exuberant 
Robin—who has just been demobilized 


and feels that the world is his oyster. 
There are four daughters: Madge, the 
eldest, just down from Oxford and full 
of projects for aes the world a 
better place by social reforms; Kay with 
her literary aspirations; Hazel, the 
beauty of the family, whose specialty 
is attracting men; and the merry, lova- 
ble Carol, a schoolgirl of sixteen. 
The family, in a back room, are pre- 
paring to perform a charade for the 
amusement of their guests, certain of 
whom are also being pressed into the 
service: Gerald Thornton, a youn 
lawyer in whom Madge is interested; 


. and a client of his, Ernest Beevers, shy 


and ill at ease among the socially- 
superior Conways. They resent his in- 
trusion and show it, but because of his 
infatuation for the beautiful Hazel, he 
refuses to be snubbed into leaving. 
There is, also, pretty, silly Joan Helford, 
very much in love with Robin's smart 
aviator’s uniform. 

In this first act the author does not 
appear to give us much more than the 
surface of these merry commonplace 
people, intent on the enjoyment of the 
moment. Kay, however, has been 
started off on a train of thought com 
cerning the unreality of time by some 
words of Carol's, when they come 
across a coat of their father’s—he had 
been drowned some time before— 
among the clothes they are using for § 
costuming the charade. After all the 
others have gone into the farther room 
to join their guests, Kay stands alone 
at the darkened window and “‘sees” 
the family as it will be—Mr. Priestley 
would say ‘“‘as it is’’—nineteen yeafs 
later. 

In Act II it is again Kay’s birthday— 
her fortieth—though only the faithful 
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Alan has remembered the fact. Again 
the Conway family is reunited; but this 
time for no cheerful celebration. They 
are to decide in family conclave what 
is to be done about the disastrous fi- 
nancial condition in which Mrs. Con- 
way finds herself. Madge is now an 
embittered and rather priggish teacher 
in a girls’ school; Kay’s great novel has 
shrunk into interviews with moving- 
picture actresses, and other hack jour- 
nalism; little Carol is dead; Hazel is 
married to and terrified of the deter- 
mined Beevers, who, now a prosperous 
business man, revenges himself on his 
wife and family-in-law for past slights 
by ingenious and petty cruelties; Robin 
is shiftless and jobless, neglecting his 
wife—Joan, of course—and his children 
and sponging on his mother, and has 
taken to the bottle for comfort; the 
gentle quietist Alan is, as his mother 
cruelly says, ‘‘a miserable, shabby, little 
clerk.”” 

Thefamily council degenerates rapidly 
into a bitter squabble, in which the 
gtievances of the past twenty years are 
aired, and much bitter truth-telling and 
recrimination indulged in. Mrs. Con- 
way—whose selfishness has grown to 
colossal proportions in the intervening 
years—is the chief Fury. As a veracious 
picture of a family at odds, this second 
act is a masterpiece of observation. 


We get what comfort we may from the 
final scene, in which Alan explains to 
Kay his theory of the unreality of time. 
One's life is to be considered statically, 
not as something in the process of 
growth. It is a complete picture, 
finished before it began, with no di- 
visions into past and present and future, 
with the happy past and the miserable 
present and the future all taking their 
place as parts of a single composition. 
To enforce his point he quotes Blake's 
lines from the ‘‘Auguries of Innocence’’: 


Under every grief and pine 

Runs a joy with silken twine. 

It is right it should be so; 

Man was made for joy and woe; 
And when this we rightly know, 
Through the world we safely go. 


Act III takes up the story of the Con- 
ways at the exact point at which we 
left it at the end of Act I, but this time 
we see them illumined by our know!l- 
edge of their future. We realize that all 
the beginnings of what the Conways 
later become are already there. We see 
Mrs. Conway’s selfishness under her 
appearance of amiability, Robin's weak 
self-indulgence, the bitter quality in 
Madge, the ruthless streak in little 
Beevers, and so on. We also realize that 
in the first act we have been seeing more 
than the mere outward surface of the 
Conways, that in it, too, they were 
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essentially the same people that they 
are now and will be. 

Whether one accepts Mr. Priestley’s 
philosophy or not, the ‘‘throw-for- 
ward’’ in the second act is an extra- 
ordinarily effective theatrical device, 
and our enjoyment of the play is quite 
independent of our belief in the author's 
theories. 

The performance of ““Time and the 
Conways” at the Little Theater, under 
the direction of Henry Boettcher, was 
marked by a most refreshing ease and 
naturalness. The choice of this play, 
apart from its intrinsic value, was a 
very happy one with respect to this 
special group of actors. Very few pres- 
ent writers for the stage have a defter 
knack of characterization than Mr. 
Priestley. Every one of the ten char- 
acters in ‘“Time and the Conways’’ is 
a definite personage, and no one is more 
important than any other. Both in his 
novels and in his plays Mr. Priestley’s 
interest has been more in groups of 
characters than in the development of 
single personalities. The burden of the 
play does not fall on the necessarily im- 
mature shoulders of one or two actors, 
but is divided among all of them. The 
cast in the present instance rose to the 
occasion. There was not one really 
poor performance. Curiously enough, 
considering the age of the actors, most 
of them were better as the middle-aged 
Conways than as the younger ones. 
That may be due, however, to the 
greater opportunities offered in the bril- 
liant second act. The general level of 
the performance was so high that it is 
perhaps futile to single out any indi- 
vidual piece of work. In the cast of the 
opening night we had a very competent 
Mrs. Conway—especially so in the 
second act. The subtler part of Kay 
was played with delicacy and feeling, 
that of Madge with real understanding 
of a frustrated woman. The Ernest 
Beevers, both as the insignificant little 
bounder of the first act and the ruth- 
less business man of the second, could 
hardly have been better, and the Robin 
was most convincingly played. The 
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Alan, too, was excellent. In the later 
performance—there were only a few 
changed in the cast—I saw another 
very satisfactory Alan and a good, if 
not quite so authoritative, Madge. 
With the exception of a few unhappy 
excursions into cockney, there was 
little attempt to give the play ap 
English atmosphere. This was all to 
the good. “Time and the Conways” 
has too much universal appeal to be 
considered as a piece of English genre, 
and efforts to make a play ‘“‘very 
English’’ are frequently disastrous. — 














CARNEGIE TECH 
COMMENCEMENT 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, Owner and 
W chicos of the Emporia Gazette, 
most widely quoted small-town news- 
paper in the world, will give the princi- 
pal address at the Commencement 
exercises of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology on June 13. 

The best-known newspaper editor in 
the country, Mr. White is referred to 
by his admirers as the small-town boy 
who made good in the small town. 
While his paper has a relatively limited 
circulation, some four hundred editors 
of other papers are subscribers, and the 
editorials of the “‘Prairie Philosopher” 
are widely reprinted and quoted. 

The story of how Mr. White bought 
the Gazette in 1895 for $1.50 in cash 
and $3,000 in borrowed money and built 
it into an influential paper is known to 
newsmen everywhere. He first became 
nationally known as the author of an 
editorial called ‘‘What’s the Matter 
with Kansas,’ which was reprinted 
widely during the presidential campaign 
of 1896, and resulted in many attractive 
offers from larger papers for Editor 
White's services. He decided, however, 
to stay in Emporia, and through the 
years his fame has increased and has 
made him an American institution. 
Now seventy years of age, he is hale 
and hearty, devoting much of his time 
to travelling and lecturing. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


JOHN HAY 'S MASTER STROKE 


7 would be an ungracious act to criti- 
Ts our Department of State for ex- 
tending an open invitation to those sec- 
tions of the European population who 
have been made to suffer from religious 
and racial persecution to come to this 
country. The heart of the world beats 
with a quickening indignation to read 
of the aggressive and arrogant mistreat- 
ment a millions of human beings be- 
cause they are supposed not to possess 
Aryan blood. It is beside the mark to 
say that there is no such thing as Aryan 
blood; that the word Aryan refers to the 
language that was spoken by the 
Persians dwelling in the Iranean plateau 
in that country which is now called 
Iran; that the people speaking the 
Aryan tongue carried it into India; that 
it was then brought from India into 
Europe by Jewish merchants; that the 
real Aryans of Europe, and especially 
of Germany, are therefore the Jews; and 
that no other human being can by any 
stretch of fact honestly call himself an 
Aryan. All this matters not, except 
as aside light on the presumptuous mis- 
applications of history made by those— 


Whose ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood. 


But we think our Department of 
State is on the wrong track when it 
calls upon the humanized nations to 
absorb into their nationals the groups 
that are being expelled from other 
nations. There is a great epoch-making 


precedent against this recent warm- 
hearted move on America’s peers and 
we recall it here as an act of supreme 
statesmanship under the direction of 
John Hay, when he was Secretary of 
State in Theodore Roosevelt's cabinet. 

In 1903 Russia was mistreating the 
Jews just as Germany is now doing, and 
the great massacre at Kishenev had 
filled the world with an abiding sense 
of horror. Anticipating a protest from 
America, the Czar of Russia caused it 
to be announced that he would not 
give official recognition to any com- 
munication from any foreign govern- 
ment that would question the internal 
administration of his dominions. 

With the diplomatic situation in this 
shape, Mr. Hay took high ground on 
two points: first, that the Kishenev 
massacre shocked humanity throughout 
the world; and second, that the per- 
secutions leading up to the massacre re- 
sulted in driving the afflicted people 
into the United States in numbers be- 
yond our capacity to absorb them with- 
out gravely dislocating our economic 
life—the implication being that they 
must be given absolute protection and 
retained with honor in Russia. 

But how was he to get this state- 
ment before the Czar? His Majesty 
would not receive it officially; how, 
then, could it be brought before him in 
a personal way to the end that he might 
be made to realize the abhorrence of the 
outside world against the outrages that 
were occurring in Russia? In order to 
overcome this impasse, Mr. Hay adopted 
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a stratagem whose cleverness won the 
admiration of all the chancellors of 
Europe. He instructed the American 
ambassador to go to Count Lamsdorff, 
the Russian minister of foreign affairs; 
to read the protest to him; and to in- 
quire of him whether, in the event that 
such a communication were dispatched 
from Washington to the Czar, His 
Majesty would receive it. 

Count Lamsdorff was in a quandary. 
He could not say, without consulting 
the Czar, that His Majesty would not 
receive it; and if he did consult him he 
would be placing before him a docu- 
ment which was clearly an infraction of 
the official dignity of Russia. But at 
last he chose the direct way; that is, he 
did take the protest to the Czar, who 
read it carefully, and then, as advised by 
his minister, he pompously refused to 
receive it, and it was returned to Mr. 
Hay with that word. 

But the American government had 
gained its purpose. It had carried its 
accusation of inhuman oppression to 
the Czar of Russia; and from that mo- 
ment there was an appreciable ameliora- 
tion of Jewish persecution. 

Is not that the better precedent to 
follow in the present situation? There 
is a growth icammule prejudice going 
on in Europe because of the gangster 
methods that have been adopted in 
Germany. But, in the eternal rules of 
good neighborship, no country has an 
ethical right to outlaw and exile any 
section of its population on racial 
grounds. Yet in Germany, in Rou- 
mania, in Poland, and now in what was 
Austria, this hateful fever is spreading. 
In spite of the great power of human 
sympathy, it is impossible for other 
nations to absorb these brethren with- 
out suffering grave and lasting economic 
disadvantages. Would it not be better, 
then, to organize the public opinion of 
the world into a mighty protest against 
these oppressions, as was done in the 
Kishenev episode, and make inquiry of 
each country in turn, following John 
Hay’s precedent, whether it will not 
forsake the path of barbarism and choose 
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the broad highway of decency, com- 
passion, and justice? 


SHALL CAHENSLYISM RETURN? 


BELIEVE that every man who counts 

himself a loyal citizen of the United 
States will resent, as an act of moral 
treason, the attempts of some members 
of our immigrant population to practice 
and maintain in this country their ad- 
herence to the political forms and 
principles of the countries of their 
origin. When these individuals come 
to America and take the oath of citizen- 
ship, they are required to declare their 
revocation of every tie that has bound 
them to a foreign power; and this 
solemn obligation is intended to act 
upon their minds and their voices. 

But some of our German guests don't 
do that. Coming here to enjoy the 
blessings of liberty, which have van- 
ished in their native land, and to ad- 
vance themselves to a standard of living 
which far transcends that of Germany, 
they are constantly developing an in- 
ferior opinion of American institutions 
by the wearing of German uniforms and 
the ostentatious exchange of German 
salutations, which cannot fail to give 
offense to all those “‘native here and 
to the manner born’’ who have thrown 
wide the gates of America for their 
hospitable reception. 

Just a few days ago the New York 
police arrested six men who were main- 
taining a German camp at Yaphank, 
Long Island, where all these irritating 
things were going on. In Pittsburgh 
there have been similar disturbances of 
the public peace for the same cause, and 
there are many other groups of Nazi 
Americans growing into demonstrative 
communities throughout our country. 
It makes one wonder why they ever 
came here; and it makes one wonder 
why they should not be deported to 
Germany, where they may resume with- 
out criticism the life and the customs 
which they were supposed to have te 
linquished with gladness in their search 
for a larger and freer life. This sort of 
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thing seems to go with the German 
mind. The whole threat of Mr. Hitler 
against Czechoslovakia is based on the 
fact that there are Germans there who 
refuse to be absorbed spiritually and 
politically into that community. There 
is a large section of Germans in the 
population of Brazil who are practicing 
this aloofness from Brazilian standards 
through the substitution of the. Nazi 
ideals. In other countries we have the 
same testimonies; and whenever it hap- 
pens, it is menacing and objectionable 
to the preservation of an essential 
standard of patriotism in any country. 

In 1891 there was a movement pro- 
posed to the Pope by one Peter Paul 
Cahensley, a member of the German 
Parliament, to divide the foreign-born 
Roman Catholic population of the 
United States, for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, according to European nationali- 
ties, and to appoint bishops and priests 
of the same race and the same language 
as the majority of the members of every 
diocese and every congregation. This 
movement, although not supported at 
Rome, was inaugurated in Minnesota, 
and in two or three other states, until 
it became at once the most dangerous 
policy. that had ever threatened the 
social structure of the United States. 
The meaning of this proposition clearly 
was that the people of this country 
would be forced to abandon their de- 
termination to become a unified nation 
with one flag, one purpose, and one 
language, and to transform themselves 
into a polyglot community of self- 
seekers, speaking a babel of tongues, 
whose material interests were here, but 
whose ideals of government were de- 
posited in various geographical sections 
across the Atlantic Ocean. The perni- 
cious experiment persisted, however, as 
an ever growing menace, until Cushman 
Kellogg Davis, a senator from Minne- 
sota, exposed its perils in a speech to 
the Senate, giving it the name of 
Cahenslyism—a word which immedi- 
ately crept into the dictionary—and 
public opinion quickly drove it out of 
its American harborage. 


This present movement of the German 
immigrants is a form of Cahenslyism 
which is just as dangerous to American 
national solidarity as was the earlier 
effort of Cahensley himself. It is a 
commendable thing to promote the 
German language in this country as a 
cultural acquisition to our civilization, 
in like manner with the other principal 
languages of the world. It is not a 
commendable thing to establish camps 
and halls where Naziism and its flags, 
its emblems, and its salutes shall have 
secret but assured predominance over 
the loyal thinking of foreign people 
who come to America for the advan- 
tages which it is impossible for them to 
achieve abroad. And the Government 
should stop these people in their sub- 
versive demonstrations, or put them out. 


OUR GOOD-NEIGHBOR POLICY 


Dx the past two years the ener- 
gies of the American Government 
have been directed toward a leveling of 
all commercial barriers between our 
own and foreign countries to meet the 
fallacy of many theoretical minds that 
universal peace and economic comfort 
can flow only from free trade. Con- 
sequently, the hungry nations of the 
world are rushing to Washington, just 
like so many little boys summoned to a 
feast, and in great delight are signing 
their names—seventeen of them al- 
ready—to those prodigal treaties which 
provide that there shall in the future be 
an interchange of goods free as to pro- 
hibitory tariff charges. This is the i 
trade policy of the Good Neighbor, and 
in its effect it slows down American 
production to the amount of the goods 
imported from abroad which can be 
produced in this country by our own 
labor; and it throws out of employment 
all those thousands of our workmen 
who equal in number the foreign work- 
men who made the imported goods. 
In fact, our American workmen are liv- 
ing in the sorrow of relief in order that 
foreign workmen may have their jobs 
in foreign factories. 
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For example, our excess of exports 
over imports in world trade for the year 
ending June 30, 1929, when we had a 
tariff, was $1,081,747,000. But in 1937, 
when free trade had come in, this 
gigantic profit had vanished and we 
had an excess of imports over our ex~ 
ports amounting to $103,949,000. Eng- 
land does not follow the Good Neigh- 
bor policy. Her slogan is ‘Buy British!”’ 
And she is passing us rapidly on the road 
to prosperity. 

Directly opposed to this lofty desire 
to lift up at one time all the people of 
the world to the American standard of 
living, is the historic American policy 
of the protective tariff, the meaning 
of which is that no goods shall be im- 
ported into this country which can be 
produced here except upon the payment 
of a custom charge equal to the dif- 
ference in wages paid there and here. 
Under this system America had grown 
rich and spread her wealth among all 
her people. 

Abraham Lincoln contrasted these 
two conflicting systems in this graphic 
statement: ‘I don’t know much about 
tariffs, or about steel rails. But this I 
do know: If we buy steel rails from 
foreigners, they have the money and we 
have the rails. But if we buy steel 
rails here, we have both the money and 
the rails.”’ 
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